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HAS GERMANY TURNED THE CORNER? 





By MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


ERLIN, February 17—Strong, self-confident 
leadership in Germany has had its effect, 
temporarily at least. After a stormy debate 
which lasted until 3 o’clock in the morning of 
February 10, the Reichstag by a vote of 303 to 0 
accepted a series of procedural reforms designed 
to make more difficult the obstructionist tactics 
of the extremist opposition. Just before the vote 
was taken, the National Socialists, Hugenberg 
Nationalists and the Communists departed, the 
Nazis leaving in a body, singing their battle song. 
The reforms which seem relatively innocuous, 
are as follows: no bill requiring appropriations 
may be introduced which does not contain pro- 
visions showing where the money is to come 
from; there is to be stringent regulation of the 
sudget debate and all interpellations and motions 
f non-confidence must be concisely formulated 
in correct legal and parliamentary form. No per- 
on who enjoys parliamentary immunity may at 
he same time act as a responsible editor. Finally, 
e molion was passed, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, which will allow the law to take its course 
n some 400 law-suits against members of the 
‘eichstag. This action, which affects Nazis 
chiefly, weakens markedly the protection of par- 
iamentary immunity. 
On the afternoon of February 10 the Reichstag 
eassembled for the debate on foreign policy. 
it the beginning of the session, the Nazis, Na- 
onalists and three members of the Landvolk 
party left the Reichstag, announcing that they 
mtended to boycott the meetings henceforth. Dr. 
urtius at once proceeded to his report on foreign 
olicy and, with the exception of the always ob- 
reperous Communists, the Reichstag presented 
picture of a relatively united and happy 
imily. In the five remaining days of that week, 
ie deputies put through three important sections 
f the budget. 





The action of the Right extremists appears 
rather childish; since the parliamentary game is 
to be played according to the rules of their op- 
ponents, they will not play at all. Armed with 
free passes on the railroads, which are the right 
of all Reichstag members, the Nazi deputies in 
particular are now planning to redouble their 
agitation in the provinces instead of taking their 
part in governing the Reich. The result may be 
renewed disturbances and unrest, but the con- 
sensus of moderate opinion appears to be that, in 
the long run, the failure of the Nazis to accom- 
plish anything constructive will disillusion many 
of their followers. 

To be sure, in view of the disaffection of 151 
deputies out of a total of 576, the remaining mem- 
bers of the Reichstag must appear on all occasions 
to insure the continued presence of a quorum. 
Furthermore, there is the danger that the present 
burst of optimism may rekindle the smoldering 
fires of party politics among the so-called middle 
parties which the violence of the extremist oppo- 
sition on both the Right and the Left has damp- 
ened but not extinguished. However, the serious- 
ness of the economic situation and the determina- 
tion of the Briining government to put through 
its program will doubtless counterbalance these 
centrifuga] forces. 


In the municipal and communal elections in the 
State of Brunswick on March 1, both the Nazis 
and the Communists scored gains. The former 
increased their poll by only slightly over a thou- 
sand ballots; the latter gained 6,000 votes, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent since the September 1930 
elections. Though the Brunswick elections 
showed no sensational gains for the Nazis, So- 
cialist losses to the Communists are regarded as 
alarming. It is a question whether the Socialists 
can afford to continue their unqualified support 
of the Briining government at the price of losing 
many supporters to the Communists. 
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Soviet Trade Scores a Point 

On February 25 the Senate Finance Committee 
voted to postpone indefinitely consideration of the 
Kendall-Hawley bill which would have made the 
provisions of the Tariff Act concerning “forced” 
or indentured labor applicable April 1, 1931 in- 
stead of January 1932.* This bill, while directed 
primarily against Soviet goods, would have per- 
mitted an embargo on articles similarly produced 
elsewhere. Opposition to the measure came not 
only from organizations interested in Soviet trade, 
but from American cigar manufacturers, who 
claimed that they would suffer heavy losses should 
an embargo be placed on wrapper tobacco from 
Sumatra, where indentured labor is employed. 

The decision of the committee served to allevi- 
ate, temporarily at least, the fears which had 
been aroused concerning the future of Soviet- 
American trade. These fears were further dis- 
pelled on February 24 by a Treasury ruling that 
Soviet manganese is not dumped in this coun- 
try, and that no occasion therefore arises for the 
application of the Antidumping Act of 1921. 
The manganese ruling illustrates the conflict of 
economic interests which has been provoked by 
Soviet exports. American producers of man- 


ganese, lumber, pulpwood and anthracite have 
opposed the importation of these articles on the 
ground that they are produced by either convict 
or “forced” labor, and sold abroad at a price be- 


low the cost of production. Manufacturing con- 
cerns like the United States Steel Corporation 
and the International Paper Company find it ad- 
vantageous to purchase Soviet raw materials, be- 
cause of either price or quality, and oppose any 
restrictions on their entry. While manganese 
has been admitted on the ground that it is not 
dumped, lumber and pulpwood have been barred 
as products of convict labor. In view of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining adequate evidence of labor con- 
ditions in Soviet lumber camps, the belief is ex- 
pressed in certain quarters that the Treasury De- 
partment has been influenced to some extent by 
the relative weight of the economic groups con- 
cerned in each case. 


A similar cleavage may be observed in Europe 
between industrial and agrarian states.+ In the 
course of a debate in the House of Lords on Feb- 
ruary 5, on a motion which was subsequently 
withdrawn, a number of speakers attacked the 
British government for admitting Soviet goods 
which, they claimed, were produced by “forced” 
labor. Despite the opposition of conservative 
groups, Great Britain, like Germany and 


*"The United States and Soviet Labor,” F. P. A. News Bulletin, 
Vol. X, No. 16, February 20, 1931. 

t"Foreign Trade Policy of the Soviet Government,” F. P. A. In- 
formation Service, Vol. VI, No. 20, December 10, 1930. 
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Italy, has taken measures to encourage Soviet 
trade. Hungary and Rumania, however, have 
imposed restrictions on Soviet exports, and simi. 
lar action is now contemplated by Jugoslavia. 
Considerations of a political as well as of an 
economic nature have caused France and Belgium 
to introduce a licensing system for certain Soviet 
products. 


That a restrictive policy may prove something 
of a boomerang is demonstrated by the fact that 
Germany recently has resumed its former posi- 
tion as the principal source of Soviet imports, 
from which it had been ousted in 1930 by the 
United States. A group of German industrialists 
is now visiting the Soviet Union at the invitation 
of the Supreme Economic Council. This visit, 
which coincides with negotiations for modifica- 
tion of the Soviet-German trade agreement of 
1925, is expected to result in further rapproche- 
ment between the two countries. 
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Europe: The World’s Banker: 1870-1914 (An Account 
of European Foreign Investment and the Connection of 
World Finance with Diplomacy before the War), by 
Herbert Feis. Published for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930. 
$5.00. 


An important work on the export of capital. 


The Economic Life of Soviet Russia, by Calvin B. Hoover. 

New York, Macmillan, 1931. $3.00. 

Mr. Hoover is of the opinion that, while the Soviet 
economic system compares favorably with capitalism in 
some important respects and may eventually prove 4 
menace to the existing order, it has not yet demonstrated 
its ability to provide “the good life” even for the ruling 
minority of the proletariat. 


A Ford Crosses Soviet Russia, by George S. Counts. Bos 
ton, The Stratford Company, 1930. $2.50. 
This record of a unique journey shows insight into both 

the achievements and difficulties of the Soviet economic 

system. 


Sieben Jahre Sowjetunion, by Paul Scheffer. 
Bibliographisches Institut, 1930. $2.75. 


The dispatches of the Moscow correspondent of the 
Berliner Tageblatt during the period 1921-1929, now pub- 
lished in book form, serve to throw new light on various 
phases of Soviet economic, political and cultural activities. 


The Red Trade Menace, by H. R. Knickerbocker. New 

York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 1931. $2.50. 

The able articles on Soviet production and foreign 
trade recently contributed to the New York Evening Pos! 
by its Berlin correspondent are here reprinted in book 
form. 


We Look at the World, by N. V. Kaltenborn. New York 
Rae D. Henkle Company, 1930. $2.50. 


This volume pictures our political problems and thei 
development since the beginning of the century. 
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